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EMPIRICAL METHOD IN METAPHYSICS? 


E smile when we read of the habit which so many German 
philosophers fell into in the past few decades: they continu- 
ally asked themselves, ‘‘Was ist deutsch?’’ Perhaps we should 
smile a little at ourselves this morning. We are, I think, quite sure 
that empiricism is a great common bond uniting us, that no non-em- 
pirical blood runs through our philosophic veins; and we wish to 
heighten our consciousness of this characteristic, to discuss its im- 
plications, and so help ourselves keep true in practice to what we 
all are in essence. Perhaps we should assume that a genuine em- 
piricism will be off the line of our mental habits, and that nowadays 
we violate it even when we think we are being most empirical. 

This would be but a smug proposal to use words perversely, 
were the attitude I shall recommend not needed to fulfill a basic 
ideal of empiricism which we all recognize—the ideal that thought 
should progressively satisfy experience. ‘‘Satisfy’’ may be too 
vague a word to satisfy you, but I shall not go into its meaning to- 
day. I shall discuss what precedes the verifying process. We often 
unwittingly hamstring this basic empirical ideal in advance of 
verification. 

‘To become aware of this, we must first remember that we use 
ideas, as Professor Lewis once aptly said, to play a perpetual ‘‘ani- 
mal, vegetable, or mineral?’’ game with the things we experience. 
Now I am reminded that the last time I played this parlor game 
with my wife, she was thinking of the letters engraved on a silver 
cup, and in answer to my first question, ‘‘ Animal, vegetable, or 
mineral?’’ she replied, ‘‘It’s a sort of absence of mineral.’’ Had 
she been less generous, she might have made no answer, and charged 
me with a question that was a sheer loss. As the thing she was 
thinking of was just itself, and not necessarily either animal, vege- 
table, or mineral, so, empiricism holds, experience is just itself, and 
is not necessarily isomorphic with any category in our mental stock- 
room. To assume the contrary is partially to nullify the submission 


1 Read before the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at New Haven, Dec. 28, 1946, as part of a program devoted to the question, 
‘‘What is empirical method?’’ Two short additional passages have been 
incorporated into the text. 
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of thought to experience.? It is to commit what Whitehead has 
called ‘‘the Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary,’’ which consists in 
‘‘the belief, the very natural belief, that mankind has consciously 
entertained all the fundamental ideas which are applicable to its 
experience,’’ together with the assumption that ‘‘human language, 
in single words or in phrases, explicitly expresses these ideas.’’® 
As I have not time to discuss language, I shall concentrate on the 
aforementioned ‘‘very natural belief,’’ to which the assumption 
about language is merely a natural supplement. 

History shows us that the displacement of old ideas, whether 
scientific or philosophical, by new ones which achieve a wider and 
more precise coverage of experience, is a real possibility. This is so 
obvious in the history of science that it is hard for a scientist to per- 
sist unchallenged in the Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary. But we 
generally get away with its use as a staple of metaphysical argu- 
ment. I illustrate by a passage on pluralism, drawn from Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics:—‘‘If the monads are abso- 
lutely separate, it is not obvious how a cosmos can arise; while, if 
they are inter-related, there is no intelligible sense in which they 
can be ultimate.’’* Here the phrase, ‘‘there is no intelligible 
sense,’’ should warn us that a conventionally accepted, ‘‘intel- 
ligible’’ notion of relatedness is being dogmatically applied to pre- 
vent metaphysicians from trying out novel conceptions of individu- 
ality. The fallacy is hardest of all to detect when the instrument of 
its application is not consistency with ‘‘intelligible’’ categories, but 
fidelity to ‘‘the empirical.’’> Yet the history of thought warns us 
that new ideas which eventually prove most advantageous often, 
perhaps usually, look queer from an empirical point of view when 
they are first introduced. Therefore we must carefully examine 


2 Some degree of isomorphism is, of course, presupposed by the possibility 
of using categories to put questions to experience. But if any set of philo- 
sophical categories which man has formulated were predetermined to be com- 
pletely isomorphic with experience as it is had, empirical testing would be 
confined to subordinate matters of detail; it would be eliminated from philoso- 
phy. And surely the truth is that the repeated empirical testing of ideas con- 
cerning details is at the same time a long-range testing by experience of the 
general success of those philosophic ideas which, functioning as the framework 
of our testing apparatus, enjoy in each particular test a relative independence 
of that particular experience. 

8 Modes of Thought (N. Y., 1938), p. 235. 

4W. D. Niven, article, «Good and Evil,’’ Vol. VI, p. 323 (edition of 
1914). 

5 I do not wish to suggest a hard and fast distinction between two ways of 
committing the Fallacy of the Perfect Dictionary. The empiricist sinner, just 
as much as the rationalist, is proud of pinning philosophy down to ‘‘intelli- 
gible’’ categories, universally recognizable and untranscendable. 
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every restriction which anyone, in the name of empiricism, may 
propose to place on ideas in advance of the tests of future experi- 
ence. 

By way of illustration, let us examine the restrictions implicit 
in a current view of what constitutes proper empirical procedure 
for metaphysicians. The procedure recommended is an analytic — 
survey of the various universes of discourse presented by the sci- 
ences and by human activities, so as to identify the properties which 
their subject-matters in common present. This will be an analysis 
of ‘‘existence as existence,’’ and our conclusion will be a statement 
of ‘‘the generic traits of existence.’? Though we generalize as we 
pass from one universe of discourse to all, we avoid the notion of 
synthesis, because we believe that we shall lose our empirical purity 
if we start to talk about ‘‘the Whole.’’ When, by our comparative 
method, we have identified and carefully stated such traits as 
causality and contingency, structure and process, individuality, 
or continuity, we have the good sense to accept them, instead of try- 
ing to ‘‘explain’’ them. We respect the meanings of ideas in ordi- 
nary experience, giving each a chance to be considered the generic 
meaning, and choosing fairly between them. We become great ad- 
mirers of Aristotle, and recommend as models those books of his 
Metaphysics in which he did this with such masterly impartiality. 

In asking what more may be desired, I do not wish to attack 
what Messrs. Lamprecht and Randall (of whom you have perhaps 
just now been thinking) said when we met last February.® It is 
not the complex position taken by any individual, but rather what 
is distinctive of this ‘‘empirical metaphysics’’ and likely to be em- 
phasized if we choose to pursue it rather than, say, such a specula- 
tive metaphysics of experience as Whitehead’s or Alexander’s, that 
I wish to criticize. 

Knowledge of the generic traits of existence is rightly much 
to be desired. My questions concern the method recommended. 
‘*Analysis’’ in the sciences is an application of theoretical con- 
cepts to a phenomenal situation. It is easy for the metaphysician 
to say that he will analyze, but dare he assume that he has the tools 
for it in his pocket? That would be the Fallacy of the Perfect 
Dictionary at its worst. How, then, shall he get those tools? How 
analyze ? 

It will be obvious, to begin with, that a sheer survey of diverse 
universes of discourse will discover no idea which is the same in all 
of them; we may find the same term employed, but in different 
senses. Thus no idea, as it appears in our survey, expresses a ge- 


6 Their papers have since been published in this JourNaL, Vol. XLIII, 
(1946), pp. 393-412. 
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neric trait of existence ; some wider form of it may. The problem is 
to state that wider form, and is not to be thought of as just the 
separation of the more general from the less general in our stock of 
concepts. ‘‘Empirical metaphysics’’ rises to the problem by sug- 
gestizig a ‘‘clarification’’ (blessed word!) of these concepts. I take 
this to be a process of extrusion and abstraction, by which the hard 
generic core in any given concept is separated from the indefinite 
shell of unessential meanings which it has in use. 

An illustration will let us see how far this gets us. Individu- 
ality and continuity, we suspect, are generic traits of existence. 
We say that a man, a beetle, an experience, an atom, a quality, an 
element in a mathematical manifold, a universal, a work of art, an 
act, all have individuality ; but in different senses. Clarify, refine 
each of these senses as much as we please, will the common result 
of our labors be anything more than the truism that everything 
mentionable is tpso facto individual? That hardly helps us to con- 
ceive the individuality which is a generic trait of existence, or to 
conceive its generic relation to continuity, which is in the same 
leaky boat. Shall our generic continuity be that of the mathema- 
ticians, which they have fortunately already clarified for us? or the 
continuity exhibited in the growth of organisms? or of minds? 
Shall it be the continuity of which Bergson spoke? or that of James, 
when he said, ‘‘Perception changes pulsewise, but the pulses con- 
tinue each other and melt their bounds’’?* Mathematical, biologi- 
cal, and perceptual continuity are not only vastly different: they 
are not even commensurable at this level of inquiry. We must 
tackle the status of mathematical forms, and of life, and of percep- 
tion, in the world. Their status is part of our problem from the 
start. 

Further illustration would be tedious. It is a recognized prin- 
ciple that thought and observation grow but meagerly in the absence 
of a working hypothesis embracing the field to be investigated. 
What reason is there to think that the observing, formulating, and 


inter-relating of the generic traits of existence is any exception to 
this rule? ® 


7 Some Problems of Philosophy (N. Y., 1911), pp. 87f. 

8 It may be objected that I have dealt with ‘‘analysis’’ in but one of its 
meanings. Another, commonly used when our situation is that of relative 
ignorance, signifies selective emphasis on some observed trait which, it is 
hoped, contains a clue to understanding. But as Dewey—from whose How We 
Think (rev. ed., pp. 127, 157, 197) I take this statement of the second mean- 
ing—tells us, the clue is developed by conjecturing the existence of systematic 
inter-connections in the situation. In a highly general problem, this means 
that, starting from some selected aspect, we construct a general working hy- 
pothesis. It does not mean just ‘‘clarification,’’ of the sort whose self-suffi- 
ciency I am questioning. 
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Of course the advocate of ‘‘empirical metaphysics’’ does not 
take this lying down. He protests that he approves of hypotheses— 
he merely wants them to be derived from the facts.® He strives for 
inter-relatedness, but he will not buy it by supposing that existence 
forms a single system, a Whole; he sensibly studies existences dis- 
tributively,° and if the result be modest, it iS empirically sound. 
But here he is a little ahead of the game. Unless his demand that 
existences be studied distributively signifies merely a preference 
for pluralism over monism (a preference I share), it implies that 
their unity is simply that of members of a class. This is empirically 
a most unwarranted assumption: the physical universe has more 
unity than that, in the eyes of a physicist ; an organism-environment 
‘*transaction,’’ in the eyes of a Deweyite; the many data of a single 
experience, to its experiencer. A purely classal unity is quite hard 
to discover empirically; it appears to be an artifact of thought. 
The outery about the Whole drowns out the distinction between 
“‘togetherness which is more than classal’’** and ‘‘togetherness in 
a Cosmic Being.’’ A purely distributive study would cripple the 
production of metaphysical ideas adequate to experience, by de- 
claring that only one favored type of relational concept—the clas- 
sal—is worth testing. 

As the next item to be considered—the plausible demand that 
hypotheses be derived from the facts—is not peculiar to ‘‘empirical 
metaphysics,’’? I now take my leave of that doctrine, with the 
thought that it will never reach the generic traits of existence so 
long as it is faithful (as Aristotle was not) to a method which locks 
us inside a partitioned mental stockroom. ‘‘Seeing in context’’ is 
required not only where Professor Randall recommended it }*—in 
the metaphysical study of a specific subject-matter—but (in the 
form of a general metaphysical hypothesis) in our search for the 
generic traits of existence. 

Turning to the ‘‘derivation’’ of such eintieine from the facts 
of experience, we repeat that if the facts meant are those presented 
by the various departments of knowledge, the traits they offer us 
are too narrow. And we fool ourselves if we imagine that, upon 
adding to these what are called ‘‘the data of common experience,’’ 

® Of the countless examples of this position, Professor Lamprecht’s state- 
ment in this JouURNAL, Vol. XXXVI (1939), pp. 271f., may be cited as typical. 

10 This way of putting the matter is employed by both Professor Lam- 


precht (this JourNAL, Vol. XLIII, 1946, p. 397) and Professor Randall 
(ibid., p. 406). 


11 The formulation of this in recent metaphysical thought is well illus- 


trated by Whitehead’s concept of a ‘‘nexus’’ and Alexander’s concept of 
‘togetherness. ’? 


12 Ibid., pp. 410f. 
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we shall have everything we need. The experience of the woman 
who lists her occupation as ‘‘housewife’’ is just as partial as that 
of a mathematician or a bacteriologist. From moment to moment, 
she is consciously preoccupied with the accidents of existence, 
whereas metaphysics seeks the factors that are always with us. 
Common experience certainly has an essential place in the con- 
struction of metaphysical hypotheses; but we, like the natural sci- 
entist, can literally derive generic ideas from it only by reconceiving 
it—which is not what our empiricists usually have in mind. But 
unless they have it in mind, they commit the Fallacy of the Perfect 
Dictionary. . 

Our empiricists, I think, want metaphysics to use only the sort 
of method that Francis Bacon proposed for science. But as Galileo 
reconceived the material world, the truly empirical metaphysician 
has to reconceive the nature of experience—not just survey what 
sense-perception offers. Unfortunately, and in spite of the lessons 
to be found in modern philosophy, the belief persists that ‘‘ experi- 
ence’’ should always mean something given, not also something to 
be conceived. I think this dative view is a half-truth masquerading 
as the whole, and I should like to dispose of it; but the problem, I 
know, is very complex, and I do not flatter myself that I can dis- 
pose of that view this morning. It will be enough to suggest two of 
the difficulties in its way. 

One is, that the dative view of experience is not open to anyone 
who holds, as most empiricists today hold (and they are right), that 
every experience is a natural event. For every natural event has 
its natural constitution, only a small part of which is dative, if the 
event be an occasion of experience. Do we take ‘‘dative’’ to mean 
‘‘given in at least some conscious experience’’ (especially such as 
have occurred in laboratories), we still have not reached the integral 
natural constitution of an experience. That is something which we 
conceive rather than observe. And in the natural sciences, what a 
theory offers for verification is in effect an explanation of dative 
experience as an outcome of experience broadly conceived, so as to 
include its generic constitution. In practice many ‘‘dative’’ em- 
Piricists unhesitatingly import into their philosophies the novel 
notions about the constitution of human experience which have re- 
cently been developed in the biological sciences. The original insist- 
ence that experience must only be employed datively may de- 
servedly be named ‘‘single-track empiricism.”’ 

A second defect of the dative view is this: does it not demand 
that the philosopher give up all distinction between experience and 
conscious experience, between what is undergone and what is given? 
But extension of the notion of experience beyond the conscious has 
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proved too valuable to be given up. And our only way of getting 
at the extended area is by some speculative conception. In fact, 
every philosopher employs some conception of what occasions of 
experience generically are. These conceptions should be made 
explicit. 

It may be objected that I would elevate experiences into actual 
entities, whereas ‘‘experience’’ has usually been employed adjec- 
tivally, to signify a context which things acquire. Experience is 
at least that. But surely if we accept the view that an experience is 
a natural event, we must also hold that there is such a natural 
entity as ‘‘an experience’’—an integrative process possessing its 
essential constitution. 

Turning now to a closing consideration of what empirical pro- 
cedure might be in metaphysics, I should like to ask :—If the meta- 
physician wants to formulate the inter-relatedness of generic traits 
of existence, should he not, like the scientist with his atoms and 
genes, conceive his existents, not just talk discursively about trait 
after trait? The tameness and sterility of most current empiricist 
literature springs largely from its merely adjectival mode of thought 
—something not remedied by piling adjectives on top of each other. 

It may be thought that generic traits are the metaphysician’s 
only possible topic, because his actual entities are presented by 
everyday life and adequately defined by the various departments 
of knowledge. Now it is all very well to say that metaphysics 
deals only with those tables and animals and actions which every- 
body perceives; and doubtless this facilitates exposition in the 
seminar room. But if you grant that ‘‘individuality’’ (for ex- 
ample) applies to these things in different senses, how do you escape 
determining what it applies to in a basic sense, of which the appli- 
cations to tables, animals, and actions are special forms reflecting 
the composite nature and special place of those things in the world? 
Granted, those things are as real as anything. But we show little 
respect for their reality if we assume that their mode of existence 
is completely given to ordinary, mildly interested, human sense- 
perception. As Whitehead would say, humility before subject- 
matter demands our utmost efforts of imaginative thought. 

As for the different departments of knowledge, each conceives 
existences in its own way, and none attempts to state the full nature 
of that existent which is empirically of critical importance: the 
occasion of experience. No, the metaphysician can not take over 
anybody else’s conception of the existences of this universe. He 
must sweat that out himself. 

He may do it by conceiving of some type of beings or being 
which is related to our occasions of experience as their source; or, 
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concentrating, to begin with, on those occasions themselves, he may 
conceive other existences as composed of elements analogous to 
them. He will then be applying to the universe ‘‘descriptive gen- 
 eralizations of experience’’—a procedure practiced by Whitehead, 
and praised by Dewey.’* (It is also illustrated—though, I think, 
in an unnecessarily limited manner—by Professor Stace’s phe- 
nomenalist metaphysics). Each way has its dangers—as what 
thinking that is of consequence does not? If we choose the second, 
we must always remember that all occasions of human experience 
have in common some traits, such as dependence on a nervous 
system, which are surely not present in all existences. Then, as the 
chemist had to generalize beyond fire and flame to achieve a theory 
of combustion, so we have to conceive human perception in a gen- 
eralized form (such as ‘‘prehension,’’ for example) from which are 
omitted all characteristics which there is positive reason to believe 
are only human or animal. I state this requirement in terms of 
positive reasons; it would be a great mistake to insist upon the rigid 
exclusion of traits which ‘‘there is no reason to believe’’ charac- 
terize inorganic existence. This customary phrase, ‘‘there is no 
reason’’ (with the implication that there could be none) expresses 
a determination to keep one’s mind closed, and one’s beliefs sen- 
sible at all costs; in human intercourse it is the mark of an unim- 
aginative man. Metaphysicians must go on the principle that the 
human experience-event is in some sense on the same level as all 
events; but they can not escape having to use imagination and 
judgment in applying the principle. 

The other way of conceiving existence is illustrated by most 
concepts of God, by the One, the Idea of the Good, and the Epicu- 
rean atoms in their void. The generic traits become the constitu- 
tion of a necessary being or beings, and the common characteristic 
of human experiences is but that of a theatre wherein special traits 
appear as variable effects of the allegedly generic. To state this 
procedure is to become suspicious of it. But of course it is regu- 
larly employed by common sense, and—as the modern theories of 
the gene and the atom illustrate—in the natural sciences. There, 
the frequency of the various effects can be analyzed in detail, and 
the method of difference employed in experimentation. As phi- 
losophers do not enjoy these advantages, it is dangerous for them 
to theorize about sources. But, of course, they will continue to do 
so. Many of the scientifically minded do so today, especially in 
limited fields where the risks are less: an instance ‘is the type of 


18 John Dewey, ‘‘Whitehead’s Philosophy,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLVI (1937), p. 170. 
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ethics which conjectures a hypothetical structure of needs, inherent 
in the animal organism, as the sole source of human conduct. 

In metaphysics, the method which thinks of existences as analo- 
gous to occasions of experience deserves an empiricist’s preference. 
The mansion it builds is closer to home, yet as large as we can wish: 
for we can only get at the generic traits of existence, and their 
inter-relatedness, as they come together in our experiences; and 
any trait or relatedness of traits which does not exist in the experi- 
ence-event is, in virtue of that fact, not generic. Furthermore, as 
experience is essentially a process, this metaphysical method will 
never picture being as ‘‘an everlasting fixture.’’ 1+ 

In reality the two modes of thought can not be kept apart. We 
‘all know what happens when a metaphysician conceives the sources 
of our experiences as having but faint analogy with them. On the 
other hand, an experience which was not, if only vaguely, of sources, 
would be a solipsist’s experience. Thus in conceiving the typical 
togetherness of items in an experience, the metaphysician is intro- 
ducing sources—but in their experiential context. ; 

I hope that nothing in this paper will be construed as encour- 
agement to clothe experience in fancy dresses of the sort the post- 
Kantian German idealists designed. The position taken bases it- | 
self rather on the conviction that an experience is a natural event | 
whose nature is only partly bared by scientific investigation. The | 
work recommended is, roughly speaking, a development into a. 
systematic conceptual scheme of the experiential naturalism which 
Dewey discursively suggested in Experience and Nature. It would 
contrast with ‘‘methodological naturalism’’ (as I call his anti- 
metaphysical exaltation of scientific method). My idea of empiri- 
cal metaphysics is closest to Whitehead’s, but—as I should like | 
to see the idea developed—not identical with his, because more nat- | 
uralistic, less Platonic. 

What we have to cast off is the habit of supposing that empirical 
conceptions in philosophy are those which anybody can recognize— 
merely by chasing speculation out of his head and opening his eyes. 
Democratic, this notion may sound; but it can nourish neither sci- 
ence nor philosophy. What we require, in advance of the testing of 
our ideas, is the contrasting notion of arduous flights toward the 
empirical, seeking to penetrate to the essence of experience and 
more adequately to express it. We enjoy that essence, but nature 
has not laid it open in our laps. 


Victor LowE 
Oxnlo State UNIVERSITY 


14 Plato, Sophist, 249A (Jowett’s trans.). 
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PREHENSION AS RELATION 


HITEHEAD’S definition of an actual occasion as an organic 
union of two poles, and his outright rejection of mind or 
consciousness as ‘‘stuff,’’ is tantamount to the claim that an actual 
occasion is a union of diverse functions with the emphasis shifting 
from content to function. It then follows that the activities of an 
actual entity will certainly have to be redefined. Thus, perception, 
for Whitehead, is no longer a content emanating from a bodyless 
perceiver or an idea an autonomous mental state. Perceiving- 
conceiving are relations to which actual entities point and in. which 
they are involved. For every actual entity, in being bipolar, is 
caught up in a system of sensible relations and a system of intel- 
ligible relations. These sensible-intelligible aspects, which White- 
head variously calls eternal objects, forms, or potentials, are not 
‘‘mere’’ universals enjoying a detached existence in the manner of 
the Epicurean monogrammatic deities. There is, for Whitehead, 
no ‘‘redness’’ apart from red things and no ‘‘intelligibility’’ apart 
from intelligible things. As Whitehead writes: ‘‘There are no 
brute, self-contained matters of fact, capable of being understood 
apart from interpretation as an element in a system’’ (Process and 
Reality, p. 21), or ‘‘But where is science? In books? But the 
castle and the planet took their libraries with them’’ (The Princi- 
ples of Natural Knowledge, p. 10). Everything carries its own in- 
terpretation, its own library, its own idea with itself. The castle, 
the planet, the rose, the bird, the amoeba, all carry their intelligi- 
bility with them thus becoming ideata in the relation to the knower. 
Actual entities do not wait for the @ posterior: generosity of some 
philanthropist to be endowed. They endow themselves. 

It is apparent that in the attempt to analyze Whitehead’s cate- 
gory of actual entity we are driven into a system of sensible-intel- 
ligible relations, which is indeed presupposed by Whitehead in his 
analysis of actual entities. It does not make any difference whether 
we commence our analysis with the system of intelligible relations 
and pass from this to the actual entity, or whether, beginning with 


an actual entity, we discover that system. This is clearly stated 
by Whitehead : 


In the philosophy of organism it is held that the notion of ‘‘organism’’ 
has two meanings, interconnected, but intellectually separable, namely, the 
microscopic meaning and the macroscopic meaning. The microscopic meaning 
is concerned with the formal constitution of an actual occasion, considered as 
@ process of realizing an individual unity of experience. The macroscopic 
meaning is concerned with the givenness of the actual world, considered as the 
stubborn fact which at once limits and provides opportunity for the actual oc- 
casion. [Process and Reality, p. 196.] 
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Throughout his works Whitehead insists on the impossibility of 
separating fact from interpretation, particular from general, and 
relatum from a system of relations in which it is a relatum. You 
can not tear away the interpretation of nature from the anticipa- 
tion of nature or the anticipation of nature from the interpretation 
of nature. To separate fact from interpretation is to create a chasm 
that makes knowledge of nature impossible. This point is remarka- 
bly worked out in Spinoza’s Ethics. For it does not make any dif- 
ference whether we start with Definition III of Book I, the defini- 
tion of Substance, and arrive at Proposition XXIV of Book V, 
‘‘The more we understand particular things the more we under- 
stand Substance,’’ or whether we start with Proposition XXIV. 
For to demonstrate this Proposition Spinoza takes us to the Corol- 
lary of Proposition XXV, Part I, and from this Corollary he sends 
us to Proposition XV, ‘‘Whatever is, is in Substance and without 
Substance nothing can be or be conceived,’’ and to Definition V of 
the same book, which is the definition of the mode. With this 
understanding of Whitehead’s general position, we are now pre- 
pared to tame his prehensional shrew. 

The notions of perception, mind, or idea, as these are used by 
modern philosophers, must, according to Whitehead, be replaced by 
‘‘neutral’’ terms. The term ‘‘neutral,’’ as the context indicates, 
implies the rejection of two notions: first, the notion of a detached 
consciousness or conscious ego doing the perceiving or thinking and 
thus producing perceptions and ideas, and, secondly, the notion of 
an independent colorless object on which conscious mental activity 
imposes antecedent forms. These notions, which served as the foun- 
dation on which the whole structure of modern philosophy was 
erected, were based on the confusion between perception and the 
consciousness of that perception and between idea and the con- 
sciousness of that idea. And from the fact that Whitehead re- 
peatedly rejects the notion of perception and thought as matters of 
content, it follows that perception and thought are, for him, rela- 
tional. Such being the case, we have our first meaning of prehen- 
sion. For the category of prehension is defined, by Whitehead, as 
the concrete fact of relatedness. This definition of prehension is 
identical with the definition of ‘‘significance’’ given in The Prin- 
ciples of Natural Knowledge, where Whitehead defines significance 
as the relatedness of things. 

It is to exhibit the world as a system of relata and as related 
that Whitehead goes through the pains of reshaping the spatio- 
temporal configurations of modern science into actual entities and 
of neutralizing and thus transforming perception and ideation into 
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relations between res verae composing the world. For natural 
knowledge is, for Whitehead, 


a knowledge from within nature, a knowledge ‘‘here within nature,’’ and 
‘now within nature,’’ and is an awareness.of the natural relations of one ele- 
ment in nature (namely, the percipient event) to the rest of nature. Also 
what is known is not barely the things but the relations of things, and not the 
relations in the abstract but specifically those things as related. [The Prin- 
ciples of Natural Knowledge, p. 13.] 


Thus perception is a relation of perceiving-being-perceived and this 
relation is a prehension, and conception is a relation of idea-ideatum 
and, again, this relation is a prehension. It is now clear why 
Whitehead substitutes for the Cartesian ‘‘ens cogitans’’ his rela- 
tional notion of ‘“‘ens prehendens.’’ For ens prehendens, being 
relational, implies the rejection of the separatist character of the 
Cartesian realm of ideas as detached from the realm of ideata of 
which they are ideas. That prehension is perceptual or conceptual 
relation is clearly expressed by Whitehead in his Symbolism, Its 
Meaning and Effect: 


Our perception is not confined to universal characters; we do not perceive 
disembodied colour or disembodied extensiveness: we perceive the wall’s colour 
and extensiveness. The experienced fact is ‘‘colour away on the wall for us.’’ 
[P. 15, Whitehead’s italics. ] 


Thus, touching of the desk is the perception of the desk through 


the touch in the hand or, to put it differently, a relation of hand- 
touching-desk. And the same relational interpretation applies to 
conception. For as Whitehead writes: ‘‘the knowable is the com- 
plete nature of the knower’’ (Process and Reality, p. 92) and the 
knowable in relation to thought is the ideatwm. 

To grasp Whitehead’s notion of perceptual or conceptual re- 
latedness or prehension more clearly, it is necessary to pursue the 
analysis still further and, perhaps, seek aid for the clarification of 
prehension by referring to Greek modes of expression. The English 
language is so modelled on mechanistic modes of expression that it 
is difficult to use it in the clarification of relational concepts. For, 
in English, we say ‘‘touching the table’’ or ‘‘feeling the pulse’’ or 
‘‘smelling the flower’’ or ‘‘kissing the girl’? and thus, whether we 
realize it or not, we are postulating an active subject who somehow 
passes to the colorless object. But when we take the Greek term 
for perception, atc@nois, we find that it generally connects itself 
with the genitive case—ato@nors tds. So that, if we wished to speak 
genitively, as we should, we should have to say in English ‘‘touching 
of the table’’ or ‘‘feeling of the pulse’’ or ‘‘smelling of the flower’’ 
or ‘‘kissing of the girl.’’ It certainly makes a difference whether 
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we ‘‘kiss the girl’’ or ‘‘kiss of the girl.’’ In the former case we 
have mechanical condescension, while in the latter case we have 
prehensional relatedness. For perception as prehension is more 
generally of and not the objective case. It will now be easier for 
us to understand the statement in Whitehead: ‘‘ Accordingly I have 
adopted the term ‘prehension,’ to express the activity whereby an 
actual entity effects its own concretion of other things’’ (Process 
and Reality, p. 81), which Professor McGilvary suggests as needing 
clarification (The Philosophy of Whitehead, p. 239). For to effect 
a concretion means to enter into a given relation, the concretion 
being a kind of relational maturity or joining in a partnership. In 
the relation of perceiving-being-perceived each actual entity con- 
eretes itself in a locked integration with other actual entities. 
Thus, the table-in-being-perceived is not just an ‘‘object’’ but a 
‘“‘sensible object,’’ an alo@yrév, and the table-in-being-conceived is 
not just an ‘‘object’’ but an ‘‘intelligible object,’’ a vonréy or idea- 
tum. We do not find mere eternal objects or potentialities or forms 
enjoying a separate existence. As we said before, all actual enti- 
ties carry their intelligibility with them and this fact constitutes 
the ultimate ground of empiricism and the ultimate ground of 
rationalism. 

With the general meaning of prehension as relational percep- 
tion and relational conception thus in mind, let us follow White- 
head in his ‘‘division’’ of prehension into ‘‘parts.’’ And here, at 
the outset, let it be understood that the division of a prehension is 
a distinction of reason and not a division in rerum natura. White- 
head makes this clear by putting the word ‘‘division’’ in quotation 
marks and by repeated insistence not to substitute a division in 
thought for an actual operation. For to make such a substitution is 
to return to modern thought and land in the lap of the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness. The term ‘‘part,’’ also, is in quotation 
marks indicating again an intellectual distinction rather than an 
actual separation. Thus prehension, as divided, yields the follow- 
ing: blind physical prehensions, blind mental prehensions, ‘‘pure’’ 
physical prehensions, ‘‘pure’’ mental prehensions, ‘‘impure’’ physi- 
eal prehensions, ‘‘impure’’ mental prehensions, physical pre- 
hensions, conceptual prehensions, positive prehensions, negative 
prehensions, conscious prehensions, propositional prehensions, intel- 
lectual prehensions, and hybrid prehensions. And, if you say: 
Zounds! I’ve never been so bethumped with prehensions!, there are 
plenty more. For Whitehead tells us that the genetic analysis of 
actual entities yields prehensions. But the prehensions that genetic 
analysis yields are without adjectives; they are just prehensions. 
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How genetic analysis of actual entities yields prehensions may 
be illustrated by reference to a specific example. When we trace 
the development of a fertilized egg into a chick, we find definite 
stages in its development. Each stage, according to Whitehead, is 
a group of prehensions because, genetically, any stage of the de- 
velopment is a concrescence including all the previous phases. Thus, 
phase A at a time 7, is a relatum in relation to all the previous 
stages and thus a prehension. And phase B at a time T, is a rela- 
tum in relation to all the previous stages and thus a prehension. 
The chick, which is the end of this process, is thus a system of pre- 
hensions. / 

Let us now return to the adjectively modified prehensions as 
enumerated earlier in this paper. It will be remembered that in the 
enumeration of various prehensions, there is a kind of balance be- 
tween all prehensions. For, if an adjective modifies a physical 
prehension, a like adjective will modify a conceptual prehension. 
So that, to begin with, the adjective ‘‘blind’’ that modifies physi- 
cal prehensions also modifies conceptual prehensions, and the ad- 
jective ‘‘pure’’ which modifies physical prehensions likewise modi- 
fies conceptual prehensions, and so on. Whitehead attempts to 
maintain this balance to show the correspondence or convenience 
between a modal character in the physical pole and a modal charac- 
ter in the conceptual pole. In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that there are no perceptions apart from perceived actual 
entities and there are no ideas apart from the ideated. And it is 
exactly to give us the order of interlocked physical poles and the 
order of interlocked conceptual poles that Whitehead introduces 
the blind physical and the blind conceptual prehensions. We have 
been told by Whitehead that no physical pole floats in non-entity 
apart from other physical poles and we have also been told that 
there are no conceptual poles floating in non-entity apart from 
other conceptual poles. So that it appears that what Whitehead 
means by the blind physical préhensions is the chain of causally 
interlocked physical poles and that what he means by the blind 
conceptual prehensions is the interlocked order of ideas. Further- 
more, these blind physical and blind mental prehensions which, as 
Whitehead says, constitute the bricks of the universe, are not to be 
taken as two distinct and separate realms. They are bound to- 
gether in a scheme of extensive relations so that the prehensive unity 
of the physical prehensions is the same as the prehensive unity of 
conceptual prehensions. Again, keeping in mind Whitehead’s cate- 
gories of conceptual valuation and conceptual reversion, it is clear 
that the order of blind physical prehensions does not cause the 
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order of blind conceptual prehensions and, conversely, the order of 
blind conceptual prehensions does not cause the order of blind 
physical prehensions. For the order is one order. This point may 
be further illuminated by a reference to Spinoza. For, indeed, the 
blind physical prehensions are the ontological half of Proposition 
XV of Book I of Spinoza’s Ethics, ‘‘Without Substance nothing 
ean be,’’ and the blind conceptual prehensions are the epistemo- 
logical half of this proposition, that is, ‘‘Without Substance noth- 
ing can be conceived.’’ Nevertheless, it is one Substance. 

Again, in view of Whitehead’s insistence that no eternal objects 
float apart from the actual entities which they characterize and in 
view of the fact that there are no physical poles apart from the 
ingressed eternal objects, it follows that the adjectives ‘‘pure’’ and 
‘‘impure’’ have no meaning apart from directing our attention to 
a given phase of a subject-matter. Whitehead, himself, tells us 
that, when all is said and done, these adjectives can be eliminated 
because, in view of the intimate interconnection of the physical and 
mental poles, all prehensions are ‘‘impure’’ and thus we have physi- 
cal and mental prehensions. The separation of physical pre- 
hensions from conceptual prehensions directs attention to the 
phases of subject-matter and nothing more. In other words, the 
physiologist may address himself to physical prehensions and the 
logician to conceptual prehensions. The physiologist, for instance, 
is interested in connecting thirst, as a physical fact, with the drying 
of the mucous linings in the throat, or of connecting anger with the 
surging of the blood around the heart, and these are physical pre- 
hensions; while the logician, in connecting thirst with quenching 
or anger with a desire for retaliation, has conceptual prehensions. 
But all varieties of prehension are brought in by Whitehead to 
emphasize relatedness. Thus, positive prehensions direct attention 
to that which is relevant to a given concrescence, while negative 
prehensions direct attention to that which is irrelevant to a given 
concrescence. But, as Whitehead says, all prehensions overlap and 
supplement each other. 

From this discussion it is clear that the category of prehension 
is introduced by Whitehead to re-establish relations demolished by 
the discretenesses and separatisms of modern science and modern 
philosophy. And it is this category which Whitehead employs to 
break down and to cancel all ‘‘meres’’ and bridgelessnesses so char- 
acteristic of modern thought. This is the meaning of Whitehead’s 
insistence that all prehension has its public side and its private 
side. As Whitehead writes: 
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The theory of prehensions is founded upon the doctrine that there are no con- 
crete facts which are merely public, or merely private. The distinction between 
publicity and privacy is a distinction of reason, and is not a distinction be- 
tween mutually exclusive concrete facts. The sole concrete facts, in terms of 
which actualities can be analysed, are prehensions; and every prehension has 
its public side and its private side. . . . Prehensions have public careers, but 
they are born privately. [Process and Reality, p. 444.] 


Thus prehension is private writ large or private made public, 
and private made public is private-public revealed in a system of 
public relations. 

Thus prehension is perception writ large or perception made 
public, and perception made public is perception-perceived revealed 
in a system of perceptible things or alo6nra. 

Thus prehension is idea writ large or idea made public, and idea 
made public is idea-ideatum revealed in a system of intelligible 
objects or vonra. 

When we now take a retrospective glance at our analysis of pre- 
hension, we find that somehow everything is prehension. For we 
have shown that prehension is the world of entities carrying the 
reasons for becoming the subject-matter for perception or the world 
of entities carrying the reasons for becoming the subject-matter for 
thought. The or is not a disjunction. For, indeed, it is one world. 
But, in thus summarizing the nature of prehension, we are employ- 
ing the language Aristotle uses when he summarizes the nature 
of soul: elawyev radu bre 4 ux} 7a SvrTa THs éore wavTa. } yap alobnra 
Ta Syrah vonra. 

_ Indeed, by the compulsion of the content of Process and Reality 
and by the entire mode of Whitehead’s procedure in this work, we 
are driven to the conclusion that Whitehead employs the notion of 
prehension for the accomplishment of tasks similar to those for which 
Aristotle employs his notion of ‘‘soul.’’ Thus, in the manner of 
Aristotle’s De Anima, Whitehead analyzes perception or thought, 
the relation of these to one another and their inextricable rela- 
tion to the world of which they are perceptions and thought and 
in which they function. Thus, with Aristotle, Whitehead moves 
from the beginning of an actual entity to its fullest public rela- 
tions in the world. Wherefore, if for Aristotle the organic body 
was the process with ‘‘soul’’ as its actuality, for Whitehead an 
actual entity is the process with prehension as its reality. And, 
thus, the secret of Whitehead is the ‘‘soul’’ of Aristotle. 


ALEXANDER LITMAN 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 
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ORGANIC UNITY AND EMERGENCE 


ONISTS see things as one. Pluralists see things as many. 
Organicists see things as both one and many. Organic unity 
is not mere unity but involves both unity and plurality or, if you 
prefer, both plurality and unity: Just as monists tend to see things 
as unities and, ultimately, as inseparable parts of a single unity, 
and just as pluralists tend to see things as composed of pluralities 
and, ultimately, of certain utter pluralities, so organicists tend to 
see things as organic unities and to use the idea of organic unity 
as an ultimate principle of interpretation. 

The purpose of this paper is to express and defend the organi- 
cist’s hypothesis that whatever is involves organic unity and to 
show that the emergentist’s hypothesis that novelty emerges is a 
natural consequence of the organicist’s hypothesis. This purpose 
may be pursued conveniently by reconsidering the problems of 
identity and difference, permanence and change, stability and nov- 
elty, and substance and function. 

Identity and difference. Extreme pluralists and extreme mon- 
ists agree that if two things are different they are not the same, 
and if they are the same they are not different. But pluralists in- 
sist that each entity is different from every other entity, while 
monists maintain that each apparent entity is really the same as 
every other apparent entity, for ultimately there is only one reality. 
Organicists believe that to be at all involves being both the same 
as and different from other entities. Existence equally entails both 
identity and difference. Each unit or whole is in some sense the 
same throughout. Yet, if it has parts, each part is in some sense 
different from every other part and also from the whole. If any 
part of a whole becomes different, the whole becomes different in 
part. If this new difference remains part of the whole, it must be- 
come, or must have become, in some sense identical with the whole. 
Furthermore, each unit or whole is a unit partly because it is dif- 
ferent from other units. Thus all identities entail differences and 
all differences entail identities. 

Emergentism is simply a recognition that there are levels or 
dimensions of identity and difference. Part of the story of the 
nature of emergence is that each emergent is a new kind of identity 
of differences. 

Permanence and change. To change is to become different. To 
be permanent is to remain the same. 

For pluralists, each difference is a unit of difference, and when 
anything changes in any respect it makes a complete change in that 
respect. That is, one of two unitary differences is exchanged for 
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another, the one ceasing to be and the other coming into being— 
relative to the changing thing. Two real differences can not exist 
together, i.e., in relation to the same thing in the same sense at the 
same time. Change thus is essentially discontinuous in character. 
Permanence belongs only to the ultimate particles, because they 
alone do not change. 

For monists, each difference is contained in a larger identity, 
and thus each difference is not a real difference, but merely an ap- 
pearance. Nothing can change completely because everything con- 
tinues to be related to the ultimate one which never ceases to be 
one and never ceases to be. Differences derive their being from 
being in the one, and thus can not be really different from each 
other. Change thus is essentially continuous in character. Per- 
manence belongs to the whole. 

For organicists, each difference is both a unit of difference and 
involved in a larger identity. When anything changes, its change 
can be only relatively complete. While a changing thing does ex- 
change something for something else, this can be only part of what 
is happening. Things that are really different must remain in some 
sense identical. Such discontinuous character as change has does 
not prevent it from having also a continuous character. Each 
change which is contained in a larger identity, however, is not com- 
pletely submerged in that identity. While no unit can come into 
being or cease to be in isolation from other larger entities, when 
anything has ceased to be, larger entities can not continue to con- 
tain it completely. Every difference is in some sense a real dif- 
ference. Continuous change involves real discontinuities. Perma- 
nence belongs not to the ultimate particles nor to the ultimate 
whole; rather it is an ultimate characteristic of each changing unit. 
For, in order to change, a thing must remain. If it does not remain, 
it has not changed, but something else has changed. Permanence 
involves enduring at least through different times. Thus perma- 
nence involves at least some change. 

Emergentists conceive reality in terms of levels or dimensions 
of changing entities which nevertheless remain through change. 
Change is relative. Permanence is relative. Sometimes wholes 
change and parts remain. At other times parts change and wholes 
remain. Gradually, as new kinds of change are repeated, i.e., re- 
main the same as kinds of change, they thus create a new kind of 
permanence. Thus do new kinds or levels of permanence emerge. 

Stability and novelty. The ultimate particles are indestructible, 
according to pluralists. They can be neither destroyed nor created. 
Thus there can be no new particles. Particles can not begin to be. 
They must always have been. Such novelty as there can be is merely 
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in the arrangements of the particles and such novelty is not real 
novelty at all. The ultimate one is indestructible for monists. It 
ean be neither created nor destroyed. There can be no new one. 
The one can not begin to be. It must always have been. Such 
novelty as there can be is merely within the one and such novelty is 
not real novelty. 

Being, which is the same as being ultimate, for organicists, in- 
volves both changing and remaining. To be involves being both old 
and new. Each entity is always being created and destroyed, for 
to create is to destroy and to destroy is to create. Things are new 
because they have become different. Things are old because they 
remain the same. To become different involves being something 
which was not before and also ceasing to be something which was 
before. Each entity’s novelty is relative—to its past, to its con- 
tinuance, and to its recurrence. A word about each of these seems 
advisable. 

First, to be, without having been, involves spontaneous genera- 
tion. Whereas pluralists push the mystery of ultimate beginnings 
down to the ultimate particles and monists hallow the mystery by 
elevating it to an ineffable question about the inscrutable one, or- 
ganicists accept the problem as one inherent in understanding the 
nature of each entity. Walt Whitman captures the idea when he 
says: 

I have heard what the talkers are talking, the talk of the 
beginning and the end. 

But I do not talk of the beginning or the end. 

There never was any more inception than there is now, 

Nor any more youth or age than there is now. 


And will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. 


If this condemns organicists to the view that each entity is in some 
sense a causa sui, they are unashamed. They simply point out that 
the same answer is involved also in whatever explanation is given 
ultimately to change and novelty by pluralists and monists. In so 
far as anything changes, it is in some sense different. This dif- 
ference is new, for if it were not new, it would be the same, and to 
be the same is to be unchanged. 

Secondly, whenever anything that is new continues to be, its 
newness is less new than it was before its newness continued. Thus 
continuity of novelty tends to destroy novelty. Yet novelty is not 
completely destroyed through its own continuity. Rather, it is 
other novelty which destroys the old novelty. However, even con- 
tinuity of novelty means that what is new remains through other 
times and it is the novelty of this otherness which eventually de- 
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stroys the old novelty, even if no other kinds of novelty intervene. 
Continuity of novelty is stability. 

Finally, some kinds of emergents not only occur but recur. 
Each recurrence of each kind of emergent is in some sense a repeti- 
tion of novelty. But in so far as what is has been before, it is no 
longer new. Thus recurrence of novelty is in some sense both new 
and not new. In so far as what recurs is not new, it may be said 
to be stable. 

For emergentists, each emergent is a new kind of getting old. 
And each such way of getting old, by becoming relatively stable, 
thereby provides still newer possibilities for change and novelty. 
Dimensions of stability result from dimensions of novelty and di- 
mensions of novelty result from dimensions of stability. 

Substance and function. Substance, that which stands under 
and supports changes, is itself unchanging, according to the more 
traditional conceptions. Pluralists conceive substance as consisting 
of substantial particles which can not be broken down. Functions 
are simply kinds of changes in the external relations between these 
ultimate particles. Whether such a particle begins to function or 
ceases to function or remains functionless makes no difference to 
the ultimate particle as a substance. Monists claim that there is 
only one substance. It alone functions. Whatever seems to be a 
function of anything else is really a function of it. ; 

For organicists, substance and function are correlative notions. 
A substance is that which functions and a function is whatever a 
substance does. Every substance functions in at least two ways: 
it changes and it remains. That is, each substanee is at least that 
which changes and that which remains. Whenever there is remain- 
ing of any kind, there is that which remains, and that which re- 
mains is substance. Whenever there is changing of any kind, there 
is that which changes in the sense that it remains through change, 
and that which remains is substance. There are as many kinds of 
functions as there are kinds of changing and remaining, so there 
are as many kinds of substance as there are kinds of changing and 
remaining. Emergentists find substances all basically alike in so far 
as all involve these two minimal functions, but also all essentially 
different since each involves a different kind of change and a dif- 
ferent kind of permanence. Each change which results in a new 
kind of remaining thereby creates a new kind of substance. Since 
it seems unlikely that there will cease to be new kinds of change, 
it seems probable that there will continue to be new kinds of 
substance. 


ArcHiz J. BAHM 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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The Principles of Aesthetics. De Witt H. Parker. Second edition. 
New York: F. 8. Crofts and Co. 1946. viii+ 315 pp. $3.00. 


The first edition of Mr. Parker’s book, which appeared in 1920, 
is widely recognized as a standard introduction to esthetics. It 
now appears in a second edition, with a number of changes and 
additions ; but on the whole it retains its former emphasis and style. 

The most important changes occur in Chapter ITI, entitled ‘‘The 
Intrinsic Value of Art.’’ The problem of the chapter, as now ex- 
plicitly stated, is one of finding the ‘‘sources’’ of esthetic value. In 
other words, it is a matter of pointing out the several aspects of 
works of art (the sensuous quality of colors or tones, the design 
factors, the symbolic meanings, etc.) that occasion ‘‘spontaneous 
delight.’’ The same question was raised in the first edition, but it 
is now formulated more clearly; and it is answered with greater 
sensitivity to the variety of factors that must be taken into account. 

In the present version of this chapter, for instance, but not in 
the earlier one, Mr. Parker gives attention to what he calls ‘‘depth 
meanings,’’ or ‘‘meanings of universal scope underneath relatively 
concrete meanings or ideas.’’ (E.g., the ‘‘depth meaning”’ of the 
line, ‘‘Nothing gold can stay,’’ is its implicit reference to the im- 
permanence of all valuable things.) In a later chapter this leads 
him to say that beauty can sometimes depend, though only partially, 
on a moral. More specifically: In both editions he acknowledges 
that a painter may paint beautifully, as Hogarth did, even though 
he has the moral purpose of exposing the evils of his times. In the 
first edition, however, this is sharply qualified by the remark: 


but only if, in the result, this [moral] purpose is irrelevant and the concrete 
delineation everything. [P. 281.] 


Whereas in the second edition the qualification becomes: 


but only if, in the result, this [moral] purpose is fused with the concrete de- 
lineation, becoming a ‘‘depth meaning’’ lying behind the obvious meaning, 
as in the ‘‘Harlot’s Progress,’’ where the story depicted is symbolic of all 
such lives. [P. 226.] 


Parts of Chapter IV have been rewritten, but the changes do 
not seem to be fundamental. In the later chapters the additions 
deal mainly with comparatively recent trends in the arts. The 
chapter on painting, for instance, now includes references to 
Picasso and Kandinsky, and the chapter on architecture ends with 
a discussion of the principle, ‘‘form follows function.’’ These chap- 
ters, and the chapter on sculpture, derive increased interest from 
the twenty half-tone illustrations that have been included in the 
volume. 


Cc. L. S. 
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The Transcendentals and their Function in the Metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus. ALLAN B. Wouter. (The Catholic University of 
America Philosophical Series, Vol. XCVI.) Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press. 1946. xvi + 204 pp. 


Since Duns Scotus himself defined metaphysics as the science of 
the transcendentals, a study of the meaning and function of these 
concepts, as used in his writings, should cast light on his conception 
of the end, method, and content of metaphysical inquiry. Fr. Wol- 
ter’s study contributes a well-ordered exposition of the texts in 
which Scotus discusses the nature and the varieties of transcenden- 
tal concepts, with indication of the use which Scotus makes of them 
in developing a metaphysics capable of yielding a theology. Aside 
from the traditional terms of universal incidence—‘‘being’’ and its 
commensurate attributes—Scotus gave a transcendental status to 
the ‘‘pure perfections’’ of the Christian theological tradition, and 
to a series of disjunctive predicates such as ‘‘necessary-or-contin- 
gent,’’ ‘‘finite-or-infinite,’’ such as were used by St. Bonaventure, 
and, before him, by Avicenna. By means of these additional meta- 
physical principles, Scotus was able to exhibit the ‘‘transcendental’’ 
concepts of Aristotelian metaphysics as implicative of the ‘‘tran- 
scendent’’ Being which is object of Christian theology. 

Fr. Wolter takes it largely for granted that this expansion of 
the transcendentals to include the disjunctives and the pure 
perfections, is a logically valid development of Aristotelian meta- 
physics, so that Scotus’s philosophy, while providing a metaphysics 
for theology, is autonomous and ‘‘natural’’ in its own foundations. 
This is an assumption which has been contested in recent years, 
notably by Gilson, who suggests that the metaphysics of Duns 
Scotus is essentially a rational explication of the intelligible con- 
tent of Christian theology, presupposing the latter as part of its 
data. In this interpretation, Scotus’s metaphysics is in the tradi- 
tion of St. Anselm, and of fides quaerens intellectum. Though Fr. 
Wolter appears to reject this interpretation, and takes occasion to 
criticize Gilson on various points of interpretation, he fails‘to give 
an adequate examination of the fundamental question at issue, or 
to justify his own basis of interpretation. To this reviewer, indeed, 
it seems as if Fr. Wolter’s exposition confirms Gilson’s position, 
for the arguments and discussions expounded by Fr. Wolter, while 
convincing and powerful if understood in terms of Gilson’s view 
of the nature and end of Scotist metaphysics, seem weak and ques- 
tion-begging if construed as developments of a purely ‘‘natural’’ 
philosophy of Aristotelian orientation. 


KE. A. M. 
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Leibmiz et Spinoza. Grorces FrmpMaAnn. Paris: Librairie Galli- 
mard. 1946. 321 pp. 


This excellent book is apt to fill a real lacuna in the literature 
on the history of philosophic thought. Ludwig Stein’s book—the 
only previous extensive study of the subject—was published more 
than fifty years ago and is now obsolete, not only on account of 
certain unwarranted assumptions with regard to the philosophical 
development of Leibniz, but even more so in view of the progress 
that has been made in the study of both thinkers during the past 
few decades. Our author gives a detailed account of Leibniz’s 
literary and personal contact with Spinoza and of the gradual 
change that took place in his evaluation of Spinoza’s philosophy, 
starting from a moderate and at times even benevolent critique 
(more manifest in his unpublished notes than in his works and 
correspondence) and ending in an antagonistic or hostile attitude. 
In his later years Leibniz not only lost interest in Spinoza, but he 
uses Spinozism as an example of a system of blind necessity in con- 
traposition to his own doctrine of ‘‘moral necessity.”?’ He now 
looks upon Spinoza as upon the enemy of Christianity and he refers 
to his philosophic ‘‘errors’’ only in order to refute Cartesianism 
which he holds responsible for Spinozism. In a very convincing 
way Friedmann points to the deep inner relatedness of the philo- 
sophic systems of Leibniz and Spinoza—in spite of their practical 
antagonism—and suggests that Leibniz’s hostility in his later years 
is due to his awareness of this relation and to an attempt to dissoci- 
ate himself from the dangerous consequences of Spinozism. Fried- 
mann comes to the conclusion that Leibniz never was a follower of 
Spinoza, but that Spinoza’s influence goes deeper than it is usually 
assumed. 


New York City 


WaALtTer ECKSTEIN 


The Principles of Philosophy. Hart Mowan BuarracHaryya. 
Calcutta: The University of Calcutta. 1944. xv + 437 pp. 
Rs. 6/8. 


This book has been prepared for graduate students in India, 
introducing them to recent philosophy in England and America. 
The author has read widely, but the book offers little to the West- 
ern reader which he can not get better from the original texts. 
Comparisons with Hindu philosophy are largely on usage of tech- 
nical terms. The point of view is strongly idealistic, with quick 
dismissal of all naturalisms. The book reveals the great influence 
of England on India, but also the tendency to select what is con- 
sonant with the older Indian culture. 

H. T. C. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Quine, Willard Van Orman: Mathematical Logic. New print- 
ing. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1947. xi+ 
340 pp. (See review of first printing, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1940, by Ernest Nagel in this Journat, Vol. XXXVII, 1940, pp. 
640-642.) 

Allen, Chalinder: The Tyranny of Time. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1947. xii +275 pp. $3.00. 

Allen, James G.: Editorial Opinion in the Contemporary Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Empire. (University of Colorado Studies, 
Series C. Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. I, No. 4.) Boulder, 
Colorado, November, 1946. xxii + 297-605 pp. $1.00 unbound; 
$2.00 bound. 

Mander, A. E.: Logic for the Millions. New. York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1947. xi+ 206 pp. $3.00. 

THE JOURNAL oF SymBo.tic Logic. Volume 12, Number 1, Re- 
cursive unsolvability of a problem of Thue: EL. L. Post. The iden- 
tity of individuals in a strict functional calculus of second order: 
R. C. Barcan. Ninth meeting of the Association for Symbolic 
Logic: C. A. Baylis. 

JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ArT Criticism. Vol. V, No.3. Aes- 
thetics and the Aesthetic Activities: C. J. Ducasse. The Romantic 
Garden in Persia: Margaret Marcus. Illusion in Poetic Drama: 
W. G. McCollom. Suggestions for Procedure in Art Criticism: 
Helmut Hungerland. The Relation of Dance to the Visual Arts: 
Barbara Mettler. Some Applications of Kepes’ Language of 
Vision: W. 8. Rusk. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScrENcE. Volume 14, Number 2. Entity and 
Aspects (As Pertaining to Physical Theory): Erwin Biser. A 
Note on the Progressive Generalization of Data: Mapheus Smith. 
On the Nature of the Predicate, ‘‘Verified’’: E. W. Hall. A. N. 
Whitehead and the Concept of Metaphysics: H. R. King. Sense 
Data, Linguistic Conventions, and Existence: Gustav Bergmann. 
Communication in Philosophy: P. C. Jones. 

THE Personauist. Spring, 1947. 28th Year. A symposium on 
Contemporary Philosophy. The Mills of God: R. T. Flewelling. 
Russell’s Scientific Philosophy: Matila Ghyka. Russell’s Basic 
Propositions: George Watson. Hocking’s Political Philosophy: 
D. 8. Robinson. Dewey and the New Liberalism: H. L. Searles. 
Montague’s Promethean Religion: 8. M. McMurrin. 

ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE. Volume XVII, Cahier 1. Bergson 
et Bergsonisme: EH. Le Roy, B. Romeyer, P. Kucharshi, A. Forest, 
P. D’Aurec, A. Bremond, A. Ricour. 
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LAVAL THEOLOGIQUE. Volume II, Numéro 1. Essai de commen- 
taire critique sur l’Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding de 
David Hume: Marie-de-Lourdes. Pour l’interprétation de la 
pensée préaristotélicienne: 4 propos de Parménide: Edmond Gau- 
) dron. Le culte de l’homme commun et la gloire des humbles: 
. Auréle Kolnai. The Emancipation of Man in Latin Averroism and 
the Negation of Immortality: P. H. Conway. Notes sur le Cogito: 
Jacques de Monléon. L’activité affective selon Jean de Saint- 
Thomas: Robert. Morency. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. Fasc. 44. Linguistique et histoire des civilisa- 
) tions: J. Humbert. Idéalisme et realisme dans la pensée anglaise 
) contemporaine: M. de Gandillac. Les variantes du Crime de Syl- 
vestre Bonnard: J. Pinchon. 





‘ NOTES AND NEWS > 
To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


e In Mr. Joseph Ratner’s review of my Values for Survival, this 

JOURNAL, Vol. XLIV (1947), p. 193, he makes by innuendo a dis- 
- tinctly unfavorable judgment on my Letters to Germans. So far as 
C ) he gives any reason for this judgment, it is based on the assumption 
that these letters were written as an instrument of propaganda in 
psychological warfare to bring about the defeat of an enemy. This 
assumption carries with it the implication, though Mr. Ratner dares 





“ha 00 ef cf 


not say so in so many words, that because of the circumstances 

under which the Letters were written, their contents are inaccurate, 
1 untruthful, or in some way poisonous, as compared in Mr. Ratner’s 
\ words with the clean injuries inflicted by physical warfare. Mr. 
be Ratner’s innuendo is libelous and the assumption upon which it is 
. based is false. Had Mr. Ratner taken care to read or remember the 
e first sentence of my introduction to the Letters to Germans he 
. would have noted that they were conceived only after the war was 

over: ‘‘Shortly after the defeat of Germany,’’ I wrote there (p. 
n 242), ‘‘the Office of War Information asked me to write a short 
J. book addressed to the Germans, to give them some insight into the 
G way an American looks upon the career of Nazism and the crimes 
5 that were committed in the name of Germany.’’ If Mr. Ratner has 
3. found errors of fact in these Letters, I should be happy to have 

them called to my attention: if he disagrees with their thesis, I 
n would welcome a rational expression of that difference. But he has 
P no right to use innuendo and falsehood to undermine my good name, 


on the assumption that the reader will not bother to check his judg- 
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ment. I therefore take the liberty of asking that an apology and 


a retraction be printed in your pages. Lewis Mumrorp 


HANovER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 


To THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY : 

I welcome the opportunity of apologizing not only to Mr. Mum- 
ford but to the Editors and readers of this JourNau for my inad- 
vertent misstatement of the matter of fact concerning the occasion 
of Mr. Mumford’s ‘‘Letters to Germans.’’ However, I must say 

. that Mr. Mumford draws the most extraordinary conclusions from 
my factual mistake. In my unfortunately erroneous statement of 
fact I intended no more than to convey information. Mr. Mum- 
ford’s inferences are based, apparently, on an ‘‘assumption’’ con- 
cerning the character of (OWI) propaganda; I made no such ‘‘as- 
sumption’’ and hope no other reader did. His inferences are his, 
not mine. | 

My ‘‘distinctly unfavorable judgment’’ of Mr. Mumford’s ‘‘ Let- 
ters’’ I do not retract. That Mr. Mumford should ask for a ‘‘ra- 
tional expression’’ of my moral disagreement with him rather sur- 
prises me since in Values for Survival he maintains that moral dif- 
ferences lie ‘‘beyond merely rational treatment’’ (p. 31 and 
passim). If space were available I would be glad to specify and 
document the things I find questionable in the moral position taken 
in the ‘‘Letters.’’ Let me say, though, that none of my objections 
is due to anything ‘‘inaccurate, untruthful’’ I find in them. 

sites Seer tiene JOsEPH RATNER 

The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the 

American Philosophical Association will meet at the State Uni- 

versity of Iowa, Iowa City, May 8-10, 1947. The program is as 
follows: 
THurspay, May 8. 


2:00 p.m. General Philosophical Problems. 
Science, Power and Utility ................ James 8. Fulton 
Edmund Montgomery’s Theory of Knowledge 
Morris T. Keeton 
The Power of the Gods, and the Freedom of God ... Fritz Marti 
2:00 p.m. Logic and Epistemology. 
Absolute Truth and the Shadow of Doubt ...Gardner Williams 
Antinomies and the Structure of Infinity ..Laurence J. Lafleur 
Epistemological Relativism and the Sociology of Knowledge. 
Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. 
4:30 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. Tea and Smoker. 
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Fripay, May 9. 


9:00 a.m. Papers and Panel Discussion on ‘‘The Present Status 
of Naturalism.’’ 
O. K. Bouwsma, D. W. Gotshalk, R. W. Sellars. 
2:00 p.m. Ethics. | 
Definition and Postulation in Ethics ........ S. 8. 8. Browne 
The Moral Situation: A Field Theory of Ethics 
Robert S. Hartman 
Obligation and Moral Agency ............... Lucius Garvin 


2:00 p.m. Theory of Meaning. 


Pictorial Meaning, Mystery, and Scepticism ..Virgil C. Aldrich 
Logical Nonsense ..........eeccescscceccceecs Arthur Pap 
Epistemology in the New Way of Words ....... W. 8S. Sellars 


4:30 p.m. Public Lecture. ‘‘The Charted and the Uncharted’’ by 
Maz C. Otto. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address, ‘‘The Role of 
the Philosopher’’ by Marten ten Hoor. 


Saturpay, May 10. 


9:00 a.m. Papers and Panel Discussion on ‘‘The Last Hundred 
Years in American Philosophy.’’ (This session will help cele- 
brate the Centennial Anniversary of the State University of 
Iowa. ) 

Max H. Fisch, Arthur E. Murphy, Herbert W. Schneider. 


11:15 a.m. Annual Business Meeting. 


The journal Analysis, which has not been published since 1940, 
will reappear in October, 1947. There will be six numbers a year 
at an annual subscription of $2.12 (Great Britain, 10s, 6d). Orders 
should be sent to the publisher, Basil Blackwell, Broad Street, 
Oxford, England. Other communications should be sent to the 
editor, A. E. Duncan-Jones, The University, Birmingham 3, 
England. 

Early numbers will include the following articles: The Semantic 
Definition of Truth: Maz Black; The Russell-Dewey Controversy 
about Truth and Knowledge: Karl Britton; Language and Con- 
duct: W. D. Falk; Bertrand’s Paradox: W. C. Kneale; Some 
Notes on Necessary Propositions: C. Lewy; Questions about the 
Future of Analytical Philosophy: A. M. Maclver; Testimony and 
Indirect Evidence: Ruth Saw; The Logie of Psycho-Analysis: 
Stephen Toulmin; Two of the Senses of ‘‘Probability’’: J. O. 
Urmson. 
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The meetings of the Institut International de Philosophie will 
be resumed. The next meeing will be at Lund, Sweden, June 8-14, 
1947, on the subject ‘‘La Philosophie du Probléme,’’ divided as 
follows : 

Conférence d’introduction: ‘‘La philosophia perennis des prob- 
lémes; théme 1, ‘‘La nature des problémes philosophiques con- 
temporains’’; théme 2, ‘‘La nature des problémes en logique’’; 
théme 3, ‘‘Le probléme selon les sciences de la nature’’; théme 4, 
Le probléme en axiologie’’; théme 5, ‘‘Comment poser les problémes 
en sciences sociales’’; conclusion. 


Each theme, ‘presented by two speakers, will be followed by 
general discussion. 


The Franklin J. Matchette Foundation, Inc., was established 
by a bequest provided in the will of Franklin J. Matchette, a life- 
long friend and devotee of philosophy and a special student of 
science and its implications for morals, religion, and metaphysics. 
His unpublished writings, setting forth his Absolute-Relative 
Theory of Philosophy, are in the process of being edited for publi- 
cation. The purpose of the Foundation is to promote the study 
of philosophy in its relations to politics, religion, economics, morals, 
and human behavior. 

The first of a biennial series of lectures on this foundation 
were given at Columbia University by Professor Edgar A. Singer, 
Jr., Professor Emeritus of the University of Pennsylvania, on the 
subject ‘‘In Search of a Way of Life,’’ April 17, 18, and 24, 1947. 
The titles of the individual lectures are as follows: ‘‘Old Ways and 
New Beginnings: Of Science and of Morals’’; ‘‘Of the Power of 
Art’’; ‘‘Of the Future and of the End.’’ The lectures will be 
published. 


The Haskell Lectures on Comparative Religion were delivered 
recently at the University of Chicago by Kenneth P. Landon, at 
present Acting Chief, Division of Southeast Asia Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. The subject was ‘‘Southeast Asia: Crossroad of 
Religions. ’’ 

Professor William Pepperell Montague delivered a lecture to 
the Society of Friends of Scripta Mathematica and the Yeshiva 
Institute of Mathematics, April 21, 1947, on the subject ‘‘Gul- 
liver’s Posthumous Travels to Riemannland and Lobachevskya.”’ 
It will be published in Scripta Mathematica. 

Maurice Mandelbaum, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
Swarthmore College, has been appointed Professor of Philosophy 
at Dartmouth College, beginning in the fall of 1947. 

Victor Lowe, assistant professor at Ohio State University, has 


been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 





